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JUNETEENTH' 

January  1,  1863,  the  date  of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  is  solemnly  commemorated  in  many  American 
Black  communities.  It  is,  however,  only  one  of  a  number  of 
"Freedom  Day"  celebrations  held  on  various  dates,  for  the 
end  of  slavery  was  a  gradual  process.  Thus  the  date  on 
which  General  Gordon  Granger  arrived  in  Texas  —  June  19, 
1865  —  with  the  avowed  intention  of  enforcing  Lincoln's 
proclamation  is  commemorated  as  'Juneteenth'  in  eastern 
Texas  and  beyond,  and  a  considerable  body  of  tradition  and 
lore  has  grown  up  about  it.  And  we  in  Fort  Wayne  are 
carrying  on  the  tradition. 


WHO:  Parade  your  association's,  club's,  organization's,  or 
family's  name  on  your  vehicle  or  march  and  carry  a 
sign 

WHAT:     Celebrating  and  remembering  June  19,  1865  — 
Black  American  Independence  Day 

WHEN:    Parade  line-up  is  Saturday,  June  18,  1988,  at 
5:00  p.m. 

WHERE:  Link's  Wonderland,  1711  East  Creighton  Avenue  at 
Anthony  Boulevard 
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The  site  called  Fort  Wayne  was  once  known  as  Kiskakon  or  Kekionga  to 
the  Indians  and  as  Fort  Miami  to  the  French  and  English. 
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THE  COLOURED  PEOPLE  of  tte  CtypgG) 


THE  FAILURE  'CP  THE  SOUTHERN  CORF 


4.4  Broadside  printed  and  posted  by  a  committee  of  the  Coloured  People 
of  the  City  of  Richmond,  1866.  Courtesy  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
Richmond. 


the  rise  of  socially  sanctioned  racist  barriers,  Douglass's  tone  grew  more 
strident  and  his  substantive  message  more  pointed.  Speaking  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1888  on  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  abolition  there, 
he  thundered  like  an  Old  Testament  prophet:  "Well  the  nation  may 
forget,  it  may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  past,  and  frown  upon  any  who  muy 
do  otherwiserbut  the  colored  people  of  this  country  are  bound  to  keep 
the  past  in  lively  memory  till  justice  shall  be  done  them.""1 

It  became  perfectly  clear  during  the  1880s  that  a  genuinely  inte- 
grated collective  consciousness  was  unacceptable  to  whites.  In  1888, 
when  the  black  community  of  Boston  surmounted  obstacles  and  after 
a  long  struggle  unveiled  a  monument  to  Crispus  Attucks,  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  nation's  oldest,  indicated 
strong  disapproval.  In  their  view,  "the  famous  mulatto  was  a  rowdyish 
person,  killed  while  engaged  in  a  defiance  of  law  [at  the  Boston  Massa* 
ere  of  1770]."  From  the  perspective  of  Boston's  Brahmin  elite,  Attucks 
was  "not  a  fit  candidate  for  monumental  honors."82  From  the  mid-1880* 
onward,  therefore,  African-Americans  largely  celebrated  their  heroct 
and  pursued  their  own  historic  occasions  alone.  They  did  have  positi 
things  to  say  about  Robert  Gould  Shaw  of  Boston,83  Ulysses  S.  Gr 
and  especially  Abraham  Lincoln  (fig.  4.5). 

The  blacks'  collective  memory  of  slavery  remained  vivid,  as  histori 
Eric  Foner  and  Leon  Litwack  have  shown.84  But  what  they  chose 
emphasize  by  means  of  traditional  activities  each  year  was  the  mem 
of  gaining  freedom.  Consequently  in  African-American  comrnuni  1 
especially  in  the  South,  a  day  of  prayer,  preaching,  and  festivities  u 
ally  known  as  "Juneteenth"  came  to  be  observed  (fig.  4.6).  The  par 
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iU»  After  1 1; 
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id.  Old  Couple  Looking  at  a  Portrait  of  Lincoln  (n.d.), 
f  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art,  Smithsonian 
n  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art. 


ifcday  cliov-n  in  tlu>  c 
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ilendar  year  varied  by  locality.  January  1  in  New 
n.  and  most  of  the  deep  South  because  the  Emancipa- 
'ii  became  effective  at  that  time  in  1863;  June  19  be- 
dav  in  1865  General  Gordon  Granger  landed  in 


B»ln  £  vpaS'  aiK'  rt  aC^  a  §overnmenta'  order  that  freed  all  of  the 


tnd  various  other  dates  in  early  February,  August, 
'  oM      'X  cause  rnany  communities  celebrated  either  the  anni- 
WfiitUic  'it   "  ('aV  l'lat  t'1(?'v  ^irst  'carne<^  of  emancipation  or  the  date 
un. 1  '.',n  °'  trie  Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  made  slavery  il- 
Tjlr  S1,!',  II  '1'  in  tho  United  States  (fig.  4.7).85 

1  jc  subject  matter  for  orations  on  these  occasions  varied, 
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though  there  were  common  themes  and  shared  aspirations:  the  broad 
history  of  Africans  in  North  America;  assessments  of  current  policj0s 
affecting  the  civil  rights  or  condition  of  blacks;  and  hortatory  appea|s 
concerning  "the  duty  of  keeping  in  memory  the  great  deeds  of  the  past 
and  of  transmitting  the  same  from  generation  to  generation"  (a  speech 
given  by  Frederick  Douglass  on  Emancipation  Day  in  1883). 86 

Despite  limited  financial  resources,  constraints  upon  public  activity 
and  the  threat  of  violence  in  many  locations,  black  traditions  began  to 
be  marked  with  increasing  visibility  in  the  later  1880s.  During  the  third 
week  of  November  1887,  for  example,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  celebrated  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  with  special  services 
in  a  number  of  cities.  The  denomination  had  been  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  because  they  felt  strongly 
that  blacks  encountered  a  "want  of  Christian  feeling"  from  white  Meth- 
odists. By  1887  the  A.M.E.  Church  had  nearly  half  a  million  communi- 
cants, three  thousand  churches,  a  publishing  department,  and  a 
quarterly  magazine.87 

In  1891  Edward  A.  Johnson  wrote  A  School  History  of  the  Negro  Race 
in  America,  from  1619  to  1890,  the  first  textbook_in  black  history;  and 
in  the  years  that  followed  correspondence  took  place  between  black 
teachers,  writers,  and  others  seeking  new  information  or  "a  list  of  au- 


4.6  Winslow  Homer,  Dressing  for  the  Carnival  (1877),  oil  on  canvas.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Lazarus  Fund,  1922.  (22.220)  The  scene  depicts 
a  family  preparing  for  Jonkonnu  (or  Jonkeroo),  an  Afro-Caribbean  Christinas 
masquerade  tradition  w  hich  continued  after  the  Civil  War  as  a  celebration  of 
Emancipation  and  Independence.  The  older  boy  at  the  right  holds  a  small 
American  flag.  The  little  girl  at  the  left  holds  a  firecracker. 
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4  7  A  store  on  East  Main  Street  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  decorated  for  Eman- 
cipation Da>  in  the  1880s.  Courtesy  of  The  Valentine  Museum,  Richmond, 
\trumi.i 

ilif.fities  on  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Negro."88  The  American  Negro 
Historical  Society,  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1892,  remained  primar- 
•  local  organization.  The  Negro  Society  for  Historical  Research, 
^founded  at  New  York  in  1911  by  John  E.  Bruce,  Arthur  A.  Schomburg, 
•ttd  others,  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  unique  research 
laUection  that  became  part  of  New  York's  public  library  system  in 


V 

»*<»Minent  individuals  who  survived  well  beyond  the 
»\  ar  receiv  ed  variable  treatment,  ranging  from  worshipful  celeb- 
in  the  North  for  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  to  courteous  inter- 
■gj  VVlth  Robert  Toombs  at  his  home  in  Georgia,  to  dogged 
^>  foversy  concerning  Jefferson  Davis,  who  has  been  appropriately 
Efcj  *,d  *s  a  "leadgr_without  legend."90  Davis  lived  until  1889  and 
ifern  a  ^  stantial  criticism  in  the  South,  where  many  tried  to  make 
ISb^Tr8031  Confederacy's  failure.  In  the  North  he  would 

•13  Uw  „X     'td  aS  a  latter-da>'  Benedict  Arnold,  a  traitor  to  his  nation— 
Nation      re  ^einous  because  centennial  events  of  the  American  Revo- 
^tnb|fi-',r,OV     d  several  occasions  during  the  later  1870s  to  recall 
Bav  Cacner>'-91 

ls  sPoke  in  New  Orleans  at  the  1887  unveiling  of  an  equestrian 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  JUNETEENTH 


"But,  if  this  part  of  our  history  could  be  told  in  such  a 
way  that  those  chains  of  the  past,  those  shackles  that 
physically  bound  us  together  against  our  wills  could,  in 
the  telling,  become  spiritual  links  that  willingly  bind  us 
together  now  and  into  the  future  -  then  that  painful 
Middle  Passage  could  become,  ironically,  a  positive 
connecting  line  to  all  of  us  whether  living  inside  or 
outside  the  continent  of  Africa... " 

Tom  Feelings 


The  passage  above  truly  captures  the  spirit  of  Juneteenth  and  the  mission  of 
JUNETEENTH.com.  Read  it  slowly,  several  times,  until  you  internalize  its 
message  -  then  you  will  know  and  feel  the  passion,  the  inspiration  and  the 
necessity  of  our  cause. 

Juneteenth  is  a  day  of  reflection,  a  day  of  renewal,  a  pride-filled  day.  It 
is  a  moment  in  time  taken  to  appreciate  the  African  American 
experience.  It  is  inclusive  of  all  races,  ethnicities  and  nationalities  -  as 
nothing  is  more  comforting  than  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

Juneteenth  is  a  day  on  which  honor  and  respect  is  paid  for  the  sufferings 
of  slavery.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  acknowledge  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
its  aftermath.  On  Juneteenth  we  talk  about  our  history  and  realize 
because  of  it,  there  will  forever  be  a  bond  between  us. 

On  Juneteenth  we  think  about  that  moment  in  time  when  the  enslaved  in 
Galveston,  Texas  received  word  of  their  freedom.  We  imagine  the  depth 
of  their  emotions,  their  jubilant  dance  and  their  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Juneteenth  is  a  day  that  we  commit  to  each  other  the  needed  support  as 
family,  friends  and  co-workers.    It  is  a  day  we  build  coalitions  that 
enhance  African  American  economics. 


On  Juneteenth  we  come  together  young  and  old  to  listen,  to  learn  and  to 
refresh  the  drive  to  achieve.  It  is  a  day  where  we  all  take  one  step  closer 
together  -  to  better  utilize  the  energy  wasted  on  racism.  Juneteenth  is  a 
day  that  we  pray  for  peace  and  liberty  for  all. 
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Look  for  the  Juneteenth  emblem  across  the  U.S.  and  beyond.  You'll  know  you  have  a  friend,  a 
common  bond  and  a  world  wide  family.  As  always,  we  encourage  your  feedback. 
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HISTORY  OF  JUNKTKKNTH  ©juneteenth.com 


Juneteenth  is  the  oldest  known  celebration  commemorating  the  ending  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  Dating  back  to  1865,  it  was  on  June  19th 
that  the  Union  soldiers,  led  by  Major  General  Gordon  Granger,  landed  at 
Galveston,  Texas  with  news  that  the  war  had  ended  and  that  the  enslaved 
were  now  free.  Note  that  this  was  two  and  a  half  years  after  President 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  -  which  had  become  official  January 
1,  1863.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  little  impact  on  the  Texans 
due  to  the  minimal  number  of  Union  troops  to  enforce  the  new  Executive 
order.  However,  with  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  in  April  of  1865,  and 
the  arrival  of  General  Granger's  regiment,  the  forces  were  finally  strong 
enough  to  influence  and  overcome  the  resistance. 

Later  attempts  to  explain  this  two  and  a  half  year  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
this  important  news  have  yielded  several  versions  that  have  been  handed 
down  through  the  years.  Often  told  is  the  story  of  a  messenger  who  was 
murdered  on  his  way  to  Texas  with  the  news  of  freedom.  Another,  is  that 
the  news  was  deliberately  withheld  by  the  enslavers  to  maintain  the  labor 
force  on  the  plantations.  And  still  another,  is  that  federal  troops  actually 
waited  for  the  slave  owners  to  reap  the  benefits  of  one  last  cotton  harvest 
before  going  to  Texas  to  enforce  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  All  or 
none  of  them  could  be  true.  For  whatever  the  reason,  conditions  in  Texas 
remained  status  quo  well  beyond  what  was  statutory. 

Genera!  Order  Number  3 

One  of  General  Granger's  first  orders  of  business  was  to  read  to  the  people 
of  Texas,  General  Order  Number  3  which  began  most  significantly  with: 

"The  people  of  Texas  are  informed  that  in 
accordance  with  a  Proclamation  from  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  all  slaves  are  free.  This 
involves  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  and  rights  of 
property  between  former  masters  and  slaves,  and 
the  connection  heretofore  existing  between  them 
becomes  that  between  employer  and  free  laborer, " 

The  reactions  to  this  profound  news  ranged  from  pure  shock  to  immediate 
jubilation.  While  many  lingered  to  learn  of  this  new  employer  to  employee 
relationship,  many  left  before  these  offers  were  completely  off  the  lips  of 
their  former  'masters'  -  attesting  to  the  varying  conditions  on  the 
plantations  and  the  realization  of  freedom.  Even  with  nowhere  to  go,  many 
felt  that  leaving  the  plantation  would  be  their  first  grasp  of  freedom.  North 
was  a  logical  destination  and  for  many  it  represented  true  freedom,  while 
the  desire  to  reach  family  members  in  neighboring  states  drove  the  some 
into  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Settling  into  these  new  areas  as 
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free  men  and  women  brought  on  new  realities  and  the  challenges  of 
establishing  a  heretofore  non-existent  status  for  black  people  in  America. 
Recounting  the  memories  of  that  great  day  in  June  of  1865  and  its 
festivities  would  serve  as  motivation  as  well  as  a  release  from  the  growing 
pressures  encountered  in  their  new  territory.  The  celebration  of  June  19th 
was  coined  "Juneteenth"  and  grew  with  more  participation  from 
descendants.  The  Juneteenth  celebration  was  a  time  for  reassuring  each 
other,  for  praying  and  for  gathering  remaining  family  members. 
Juneteenth  continued  to  be  highly  revered  in  Texas  decades  later,  with 
many  former  slaves  and  descendants  making  an  annual  pilgrimage  back  to 
Galveston  on  this  date. 

Juneteenth  Festivities  and  Food 

A  range  of  activities  were  provided  to  entertain  the  masses,  many  of  which 
continue  in  tradition  today.  Rodeos,  fishing,  barbecuing  and  baseball  are 
just  a  few  of  the  typical  Juneteenth  activities  you  may  witness  today. 
Juneteenth  almost  always  focused  on  education  and  self  improvement. 
Thus  often  guest  speakers  are  brought  in  and  the  elders  are  called  upon  to 
recount  the  events  of  the  past.  Prayer  services  were  also  a  major  part  of 
these  celebrations. 

Certain  foods  became  popular  and  subsequently  synonymous  with 
Juneteenth  celebrations  such  as  strawberry  soda-pop.  More  traditional  and 
just  as  popular  was  the  barbecuing,  through  which  Juneteenth  participants 
could  share  in  the  spirit  and  aromas  that  their  ancestors  -  the  newly 
emancipated  African  Americans,  would  have  experienced  during  their 
ceremonies.  Hence,  the  barbecue  pit  is  often  established  as  the  center  of 
attention  at  Juneteenth  celebrations. 

Food  was  abundant  because  everyone  prepared  a  special  dish.  Meats  such 
as  lamb,  pork  and  beef  which  not  available  everyday  were  brought  on  this 
special  occasion.  A  true  Juneteenth  celebrations  left  visitors  well  satisfied 
and  with  enough  conversation  to  last  until  the  next. 

Dress  was  also  an  important  element  in  early  Juneteenth  customs  and  is 
often  still  taken  seriously,  particularly  by  the  direct  descendants  who  can 
make  the  connection  to  this  tradition's  roots.  During  slavery  there  were 
laws  on  the  books  in  many  areas  that  prohibited  or  limited  the  dressing  of 
the  enslaved.  During  the  initial  days  of  the  emancipation  celebrations, 
there  are  accounts  of  former  slaves  tossing  their  ragged  garments  into 
the  creeks  and  rivers  to  adorn  clothing  taken  from  the  plantations 
belonging  to  their  former  'masters'. 

Juneteenth  and  Society 

In  the  early  years,  little  interest  existed  outside  the  African  American 
community  in  participation  in  the  celebrations.  In  some  cases,  there  was 
outwardly  exhibited  resistance  by  barring  the  use  of  public  property  for  the 
festivities.  Most  of  the  festivities  found  themselves  out  in  rural  areas 
around  rivers  and  creeks  that  could  provide  for  additional  activities  such  as 
fishing,  horseback  riding  and  barbecues.  Often  the  church  grounds  was  the 
site  for  such  activities.  Eventually,  as  African  Americans  became  land 
owners,  land  was  donated  and  dedicated  for  these  festivities.  One  of  the 
earliest  documented  land  purchases  in  the  name  of  Juneteenth  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Jack  Yates.  This  fund-raising  effort  yielded  $1000  and 
the  purchase  of  Emancipation  Park  in  Houston,  Texas.  In  Mexia,  the  local 
Juneteenth  organization  purchased  Booker  T.  Washington  Park,  which  had 
become  the  Juneteenth  celebration  site  in  1898.  There  are  accounts  of 
Juneteenth  activities  being  interrupted  and  halted  by  white  landowners 
demanding  that  their  laborers  return  to  work.  However,  it  seems  most 
allowed  their  workers  the  day  off  and  some  even  made  donations  of  food 
and  money.  For  decades  these  annual  celebrations  flourished,  growing 
continuously  with  each  passing  year.  In  Booker  T.  Washington  Park,  as 
many  as  20,000  African  Americans  once  flowed  through  during  the  course 
of  a  week,  making  the  celebration  one  of  the  state's  largest. 
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Juneteenth  Celebrations  Decline 

Economic  and  cultural  forces  provided  for  a  decline  in  Juneteenth  activities 
and  participants  beginning  in  the  early  1900's.  Classroom  and  textbook 
education  in  lieu  of  traditional  home  and  family-taught  practices  stifled  the 
interest  of  the  youth  due  to  less  emphasis  and  detail  on  the  activities  of 
former  slaves.  Classroom  text  books  proclaimed  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  January  1,  1863  as  the  date  signaling  the  ending  of 
slavery  -  and  little  or  nothing  on  the  impact  of  General  Granger's  arrival  on 
June  19th. 

The  Depression  forced  many  people  off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities  to  find 
work.  In  these  urban  environments,  employers  were  less  eager  to  grant 
leaves  to  celebrate  this  date.  Thus,  unless  June  19th  fell  on  a  weekend  or 
holiday,  there  were  very  few  participants  available.  July  4th  was  the 
already  established  Independence  holiday  and  a  rise  in  patriotism  steered 
more  toward  this  celebration. 

Resurgence 

The  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  50's  and  60's  yielded  both  positive  and 
negative  results  for  the  Juneteenth  celebrations.  While  it  pulled  many  of 
the  African  American  youth  away  and  into  the  struggle  for  racial  equality, 
many  linked  these  struggles  to  the  historical  struggles  of  their  ancestors. 
This  was  evidenced  by  student  demonstrators  involved  in  the  Atlanta  civil 
rights  campaign  in  the  early  1960's,  whom  wore  Juneteenth  freedom 
buttons.  Again  in  1968,  Juneteenth  received  another  strong  resurgence 
through  Poor  Peoples  March  to  Washington  D.C..  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy's 
call  for  people  of  all  races,  creeds,  economic  levels  and  professions  to 
come  to  Washington  to  show  support  for  the  poor.  Many  of  these 
attendees  returned  home  and  initiated  Juneteenth  celebrations  in  areas 
previously  absent  of  such  activity.  In  fact,  two  of  the  largest  Juneteenth 
celebrations  founded  after  this  March  are  now  held  in  Milwaukee  and 
Minneapolis. 

Texas  Blazes  the  Trail 

On  January  1,  1980,  Juneteenth  became  an  official  state  holiday  through 
the  efforts  of  Al  Edwards,  an  African  American  state  legislator.  The 
successful  passage  of  this  bill  marked  Juneteenth  as  the  first  emancipation 
celebration  granted  official  state  recognition.  Representative  Edwards  has 
since  actively  sought  to  spread  the  observance  of  Juneteenth  all  across 
America. 

Juneteenth  In  Modern  Times 

Throughout  the  80's  and  90's  Juneteenth  has  continued  to  enjoy  a  growing 
and  healthy  interest  from  communities  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Institutions  such  as  the  Smithsonian,  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  and 
others  have  begun  sponsoring  Juneteenth-centered  activities.  In  recent 
years,  a  number  of  National  Juneteenth  Organizations  have  arisen  to  take 
their  place  along  side  older  organizations  -  all  with  the  mission  to  promote 
and  cultivate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  African  American  history  and 
culture. 

Juneteenth  today,  celebrates  African  American  freedom  while  encouraging 
self-development  and  respect  for  all  cultures.  As  it  takes  on  a  more 
national  and  even  global  perspective,  the  events  of  1865  in  Texas  are  not 
forgotten,  for  all  of  the  roots  tie  back  to  this  fertile  soil  from  which  a 
national  day  of  pride  is  growing.  The  future  of  Juneteenth  looks  bright  as 
the  number  of  cities  and  states  come  on  board  and  form  local  committees 
and  organizations  to  coordinate  the  activities.  Communication  and 
networking  is  vital.  A  sharing  of  lessons  learned  throughout  all 
organizations  will  help  expedite  this  growth  while  minimizing  waste  and 
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risks.  The  Juneteenth.com  website  can  play  a  vital  role  in  these  efforts. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  communicate  its  existence  to  one  and  all.  Contact 
your  local  Juneteenth  organizer  if  you  do  not  see  them  listed  within  and  let 
them  know  about  this  site.  There  is  no  cost  for  organizations  to  post  their 
Juneteenth  festivities  at  the  website. 
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What  is  Juneteenth? 

Tuesday, June  13,  2006 

By  Meghan  Rubado 
Staff  writer 

Juneteenth  dates  back  141  years  to  the  day  Texan  slaves  in  Galveston  learned  of  their  freedom 
from  Union  soldiers. 

It  was  June  1 9,  1 865  about  two  months  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  two  and  a  half  years 
after  President  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  freeing  slaves  in 
Confederate  territory,  according  to  www.juneteenth.com,  one  of  many  Web  sites  dedicated  to  the 
recognition  of  the  date  in  history. 

That  day,  the  newly  freed  slaves  celebrated  with  family  and  friends,  no  longer  living  in  fear  that 
their  relatives  might  be  sold  off  and  never  seen  again,  said  Lori  Covington,  who  serves  on 
Syracuse's  Juneteenth  board  of  directors. 

"That's  what  Juneteenth  is  all  about  freedom,  family  and  hope,"  Covington  said. 

Syracuse's  19th  annual  celebration  of  June  19  begins  Thursday  and  continues  through  Sunday. 
The  festival  takes  over  Clinton  Square  and  Hanover  Square  Saturday.  It  celebrates  African 
American  history,  culture  and  community,  but  invites  people  of  all  races  and  backgrounds  to  take 
part,  Covington  said. 

Juneteenth  celebrations  have  continued  since  1865,  largely  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Texas  declared  Juneteenth  (Emancipation  Day)  an  official  state  holiday  in  1979, 
according  to  www.americaslibrary.gov. 

Covington,  a  Syracuse  native,  lived  in  Abilene,  Texas,  when  she  was  in  her  20s.  That  was  where 
she  first  learned  about  Juneteenth. 

"You  should  see  a  Juneteenth  celebration  in  the  South,"  Covington  said.  "It's  incredible.  Like 
nothing  you've  ever  seen.  There's  a  barbecue  pit  on  every  corner." 

In  the  South  of  the  past,  people  would  dress  in  their  "Sunday  best"  and  hold  celebrations  out  in 
the  country  because  they  weren't  allowed  to  hold  them  inside  city  limits,  she  said. 

Syracuse's  Juneteenth  includes  gospel  music,  tours  on  local  black  history,  vendors,  storytellers 
and  a  parade  from  Colvin  and  S.  Salina  streets  to  Clinton  Square.  Covington  chaired  the  parade 
committee  this  year. 

Wth  Central  New  York's  connections  to  abolition,  it  makes  sense  that  Juneteenth  has  become 
so  important  here,  Covington  said.  It's  expected  to  draw  more  than  20,000  people  this  year. 

"We  had  Harriet  Tubman  and  Jermain  Loguen  (a  Syracuse  stationmaster  of  the  underground 
railroad)  and  the  Jerry  Rescue..."  Covington  said.  "How  could  we  not  have  a  Juneteenth?" 
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One  African  phrase  pops  up  in  most  Juneteenth  celebrations.  The  Akan  saying  "Sankofa"  is 
attached  to  the  cultural  exhibits  that  will  take  place  in  Hanover  Square  Saturday.  Sankofa  literally 
means  "retrieving  the  past  is  no  taboo,  thus  says  the  ancestors,"  according  to 
www.africainstitute.com.  It  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  you  must  look  to  your  past  in  order  to 
move  forward. 

Covington  said  that  sums  up  the  idea  of  Juneteenth  pretty  well. 

"It's  a  simple  thing,"  she  said.  "The  past  doesn't  define  who  you  are,  but  it  helps  mold  you  into 
who  you  can  become." 

Slavery  timeline  1619:  The  first  20  black  indentured  servants  arrived  at  Jamestown,  Va.  1789: 
The  U.S.  Constitution  was  ratified  and  the  new  federal  government  came  into  existence.  It 
included  apportionment  of  Congressional  districts  that  counted  each  slave  as  three-fifths  of  a 
person.  1847:  Frederick  Douglass  launched  the  anti-slavery  newspaper,  "The  North  Star."  1860: 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  the  16th  president  of  the  United  States.  1861:  Southern  states 
seceded  and  the  Civil  War  began.  1863:  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  1865: 
Confederate  armies  surrendered,  ending  the  war.  June  19,  1865:  Union  soldiers  led  by  Major 
General  Gordon  Granger  landed  at  Galveston,  Texas  and  delivered  the  news  of  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  freedom  of  Texan  slaves.  Source:  www.juneteenthamerica.us 
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